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THE STATUS OF MIND IN REALITY? 


HERE has been a persistent view in modern thought that mind 

is a very distinctive reality, not reducible to or included in any 
other being, nor properly described in terms natural to objective 
events, but having a status and career of its own, distinct from Na- 
ture. This is the point of view to be represented in this paper, not 
by any elaborate argument but by giving the various considerations 
which have led modern thinkers to hold it. 

Why did Descartes begin with an assertion of the existence of 
mind? His interest lay in the objective world of science; he was 
among those first explorers of ‘‘the new system of the world’’ de- 
picted by Galileo, and his enthusiasm was all about the prospective 
universal science of ‘‘extended’’ being, a science in terms of mathe- 
matical ideas. Why, then, did he complicate his aim by defining 
two distinct and ultimate realities, mind and body? Perhaps he 
merely assumed the distinction, as one might who was not yet fully 
awake from the long night of the Middle Ages! Was this really the 
case, with such a thinker as Descartes? Was there no present, good 
reason in the experience of that time? Was there no ground for 
such an assertion of the reality of ‘‘thinking’’ being distinct from 
the realm of ‘‘extended”’ being ? 

Consider the consciousness of anyone fully awake at the Renais- 
sance. There were adventures of mankind afar on new seas and 
continents, and simultaneous exploration of the remote past, Roman, 
Jewish, Greek. The revival of learning was in full tide. There was, 
too, the excitement of an age when religious institutions were being 
brought back to religion from temporal ambitions, whilst princes of 
nations, ambitiously took their own part, fearing God still, per- 
haps, but no longer Pope or Emperor. Beside these there was the 
fine, impersonal ambition of the new science of nature. There is 
some record of what a contemporary would think and feel, humility, 
before that awful immensity of the new world; but that was not all. 
Only those who know ambition can ever confess such humility as 
that. And ambition, indeed, was the very characteristic of that 
time: man attempting everything, venturing beyond familiar ter- 

1This paper was read at a Symposium on this subject, December 29, 1933, 


at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, Amherst, Mass. 
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rain, not only on earth but in belief and inquiry, for nothing was 
too much for the human understanding. Ambition, initiative, indj. 
vidual reason and judgment, all this was in the experience of the 
genius of that age. Men knew that they were great in their powers 
of mind. They knew perfectly well that it was only the ‘‘specula. 
tion’’ in their own eyes that brought such magnificent and vast ob. 
jective reality to them. ‘‘Thinking”’ being, then, stood with ‘‘ex. 
tended’’ being; no less, no greater, but ever an equal reality. For 
let the disclosures concerning the Universe be ever so appalling, 
exalt Nature as one will, one can not have this as a fact apart from 
the other fact, that it is the wnderstanding of a mind which knows 
all that. The ‘‘endeavor’’ of the thinker is essential to the attain. 
ment of real being, whence endeavor plays so great a part in Spinoza, 
who, even as he tries to go beyond the duality, carries on the view, 
There is a parity of mind and matter as forms of being. In one 
aspect, man sees extended Nature including himself; in another, he 
appears co-extensive with the world he knows. Physically, the Uni- 
verse comprehends him; mentally, he comprehends the world in 
which he is spatially located and determined. The real is an infinite 
extension ; the mind that knows it is a reality itself of infinite reach 
and aspiration. How to describe such relationships of mind and 
body in detail was the cardinal problem of philosophy in the seven- 
teenth century. All the solutions, with a few exceptions, proceeded 
from this fundamental view, that the mind is excluded from nothing 
that can be known, and yet is never included in the matter that is 
known, for ‘‘thought’’ can not be identified with ‘‘extension.”’ 
Take a second historical case—Kant, dealing with the doubts 
which finally beset the Cartesian philosophy, and reaffirming the 
significance of mind. For all his Copernican revolution he did not 
overturn that fundamental point of view. He proposed an alterna- 
tive to the notion that thoughts conform to the objects which caus- 
ally produce them, and yet that alternative itself actually empha- 
sized the centrality of mind: objects of experience conform to the 
modes of perception and understanding proper to mind. Why did 
Kant thus become really Ptolemaic, despite his Copernican radical- 
ism? It is easy to say: he was only a belated ‘‘rationalist,’’ a ‘‘hang- 
over’? of the Cartesian tradition. Was there not some ground, 
however, in the experience of his century, likewise, to justify this 
assertion of mind? ‘We are too often inclined to regard that as 4 
time only of criticism, doubt, disbelief, negation. Yet it was one 
of genuine intellectual activity ; and whenever that is so, there are 
things being freshly discovered, and enthusiasms and affirmations. 
And that age was, indeed, profoundly enterprising, in the human 
and social sphere, in education, politics, and morality. Men dared 
to say that institutions are not fixities of Nature nor ordinances of 
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God, but agencies of their own making, deeply involving their own 
reason and will. They thus set out to remake human nature and 
society, believing in the ‘‘perfectibility of man.’’ There was thus 
ingredient in their experience a faith in the competence of man- 
kind as free agents. And Kant participated in that faith and en- 
thusiasm. He saw the supreme reality of self-legislated moral law 
alongside the order of the heavens. He apprehended the reality 
of mind precisely in such law-giving ; and he asserted its spontaneity, 
its initiative, and its real freedom. The moral will of man, or prac- 
tical reason, is, in that aspect, as great as anything of the Universe 
—indeed, the Universe itself is too small for a moral character. 
And the power of mind in law-giving thus becomes the essential 
thing for knowledge as well as for the office of morality. 

The affirmation went, however, to an extreme. Mind prescribes 
the forms of intelligibility to the real objects of experience. Mind 
has a centrality and a prescriptive réle with regard to the entire ob- 
jective world. ‘‘The Understanding makes Nature.’’ That decla- 
ration echoed long after Kant, and was so oft-repeated that it be- 
came unthinking. Experience is reality constituted of mind’s forms, 
categories, even ideals. All relations are due to this constitutive 
role of mind. Thus the objective order entire becomes a dependent 
thing, dependent on mind; and the two Cartesian realities are re- 
solved into but one, Mind. That cautious notion of things-in-them- 
selves, distinct from appearances; and the still more cautious notion 
of a self-transcendental, distinct from the mind appreciated in ex- 
perience; these honest admissions were forgotten. The position 
settled into a doctrine, and the doctrine into a mere tradition: all 
that is real is either mind or what is of mind. 

And philosophy has been leaning the other way ever since, or 
rather, discovering a new alternative. The description of experi- 
ence as categorial is taken to mean something quite different from 
what Kant first thought. How can the mind prescribe categories 
to things unless they inherently lend themselves to the ordering, 
nay, even suggest it? Why, then, are not the categories simply the 
intrinsic order of experience or nature, instead of being imposed by 
the mind? Do we not find all relations among events and objects, 
knowledge being such discovery? Are not relations actually felt, 
as immediately as any other datum, before they are ever discrimi- 
nated by the understanding? Things and relations are there for 
us; spatio-temporal reality is given us with its categories; experi- 
ence is actively going-on before the knowing of its lineaments occurs. 
Space-Time, Nature, Experience, these three loom larger now than 
mind. And mind appears as a function of Nature, or as an “‘emer- 
gent,”’ in any case, not an independent reality. 
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This alternative view has not come from a spirit of contradiction 
or from impatience with epistemology or from sheer weariness over 
the problems, but from something that has been learned about ex. 
perience since mind was once so exalted. Over a century and a half 
ago, when the science of mechanics was safely established on its way, 
the inquiries of men turned toward the phenomena of life and the 
history of the earth and human society and institutions. The in. 
quirers believed in the experimental method; but they were aware 
at once that they faced new problems in the application of that 
method to their subjects. Such men were, for instance, Montesquieu, 
Buffon, and Hume, all working in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, spiritually congenial, and cognizant of each other’s work. 

Montesquieu, investigating the various types of human society 
past and present, cautioned against ‘‘attributing to men prior to 
the establishment of their society motives which are found in them 
afterwards. ...’’ ‘‘To transfer into far-off centuries all the ideas 
of the century in which one is living is the most fecund of all the 
sources of error.’’* Hence Montesquieu did not expect classic uni- 
formity, but variety and individuality; and he studied the laws of 
peoples as relatwe to their character and to the time, place, and cir- 
cumstance. 

Buffon carried the theme into natural history. ‘‘ As in civil s0- 
ciety one consults titles, . . . deciphers ancient inscriptions to de- 
termine the epochs of human revolutions, . . . so in natural history, 
one must ransack the archives of the world . . . and assemble in a 
body of proof all the indications of physical changes which enable 
us. to remount to the different ages of nature. It is the sole way of 
fixing some points in the immensity of space and of placing a certain 
number of stones on the eternal route of time.’’* But Buffon had 
opened his scientific career with a study of Newton’s Fluzions, and 
he knew that one could not reckon mechanically in his subject. On 
the contrary, one should guard against wanting to judge of a whole 
by only a part, ‘‘for, on observing closely one perceives that its 
{nature’s] course is not absolutely untform; one recognizes that it 
admits of sensible variations . . . mutations of matter and form.... 
And if we embrace Nature in all its extent, we can not doubt that 
it is to-day very different from what it was in the beginning. ... 
It is here a question of piercing the night of time, of recognizing 
by the inspection of actual things the ancient existence of things 
that have gone, and remounting solely on the strength of subsisting 
facts to the historical truth of facts dead and buried.’’* Conse- 

2 Montesquieu, De l’esprit des lois, Oeuvres Complétes, Paris, 1866, Bk. 1, 
Ch, 2, p. 191; Bk. 30, Ch. 14, p. 488. 


3 Buffon, Histoire naturelle, 1750, T. ix, p. 455. 
4 Op. cit., T. i, p. 10, italies mine. 
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quently, Buffon entitled his work on natural history a description of 
the various Epochs of Nature. 

Hume was a student in particular of the natural history of re- 
ligion; and he proved himself to be the keenest of them all in dis- 
cerning the problem of the experimental method. ‘‘As to past ex- 
perience, it can be allowed to give direct and certain information of 
those precise objects only, and that precise period of time, which fell 
under its cognizance; but why this experience should be extended 
to future times and to other objects, ... this is the main ques- 
tion... . All inferences from experience suppose, as their foun- 
dation, that the future will resemble the past. . . . Let the course 
of things be allowed hitherto ever so regular, that alone, . . . proves 
not that for the future it will continue so.’’*> And ‘‘when Nature 
has so extremely diversified her manner of operation in this small 
globe, can we imagine that she incessantly copies herself throughout 
so immense a universe? ... A very small part of this great sys- 
tem, during a very short time, is very imperfectly discovered to us; 
and do we thence pronounce decisively concerning the origin of the 
whole’? And then a back-slap at mind: ‘‘ What peculiar privilege 
has this little agitation of the brain which we call thought, that we 
must thus make it the model of the whole universe?’’ ® 

These men were clearly alive to ‘‘the variousness of the Uni- 
verse’? and its ‘‘inexhaustible novelty.’’* It was the appreciation 
of that which made them dubious of the mechanical uniformity of 
Nature. It created a problem even for the interpretation of human 
affairs and society in other places and at other times remote from 
their own. Thus these inquiring spirits of the eighteenth century 
came face to face with the reality of time, both in events of Nature 
and in society. The historical moment had dawned in modern 
thought. And, in the century to come, the new historical method 
yielded sciences that were new, sciences of society, paleontology, 
geology, and biology. 

Then, at length, when the historical character of reality was 
abundantly demonstrated in science, it became accepted in a phi- 
losophy which has now reached its classic expression. ‘‘Experi- 
ence is history,’’ one writes, defying the old ‘‘dogma which denies 
temporal quality to reality as such.’’* Experience is a going-on, 
an activity where nothing is fixed ‘‘for all time,’’ as it were. Con- 
nection there is, but not ‘‘universal and necessary connection.’’ 
For the stream of consciousness has its transitive states besides the 


5 Hume, Enquiry, sects. ‘‘Sceptical Doubts,’’ ‘‘Probability’’; italies mine. 

6 Hume, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, Dial. 2. 

7A, N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, Macmillan, 1933, p. 65. 

8 J. Dewey, Experience and Nature, 1st ed. Open Court, 1925, pp. 29, 149, 
252, 279. Obviously all the work of Bergson is on this theme. 
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marked substantive states, and the passages, conjunctions, disjune. 
tions, and other relations are felt directly—nevertheless, on that 
basis, the mind can not prescribe for future contingencies.® Time 
being real means that there is real contingency. The Universe is 
unbound, not confined to the mechanic forms of human categories, 
but wide-open to futurity and novelty of form and matter. Or, in 
another version, the story of world-process is again not of a single 
thread whose line the mind can determine once for all, but a story 
of events and historic routes and societies and epochs, all in the 
plural.’ Or, in another, the real is space-time, and the mind finds, 
but can not impose, the relations, categories, orders of the real™ 
In all versions, mind has receded from the place of importance, 
It is subject to time and the mutability of history. Indeed, it is 
not even always on the scene, for experience goes on without its 
cognizance.’” Thinking, especially, is a very limited process, an 
activity for the need of some occasion, to which its results are al- 
ways relative. And truth and all evaluations that seem so final and 
absolute are essentially relative or historical in character. Mind is, 
of course, associated with truth and values, sometimes even honored 
with the half-creative office of ‘‘inventing’’ values.** For all that 
the status is that of a dependent, as Hume long before intimated, a 
‘‘servant’’ in the house of Nature. 

There is a most ancient unwillingness in mankind to consider 
the spirit of man a transitory or merely episodic thing, dancing to 
the tune of Nature. The conviction has obtained, instead, that 
whatever might be learned about events, the spirit is an undying 
reality, not subject to such vicissitudes. We have noticed some of 
the sources of such a point of view in modern times. The Renaissance 
knew its own spiritual ambition in the phenomena of exploration, 
national aggrandisement, religion, art, science—its philosophy, true to 
the function of reporting the whole of experience, set mind, meta- 
physically, alongside of extended matter. The eighteenth century, 
conscious of inner human resources for the radical betterment of po- 
litical and social life, affirmed the spiritual autonomy of man, and 
freedom and responsibility for his own career,—and philosophy, again, 
distinguished mind from Nature. These motives of civilization and 

9 W. James, Principles of Psychology, Ch. 9, pp. 243-255; Essays on Rad- 
ical Empiricism, 1912, pp. 25, 42-52; Ch. 3, pp. 92-122. 

10Cf. Whitehead, Process and Reality, Macmillan, 1929; Adventures of 
Ideas. 

11 Cf. 8. Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, Macmillan, 1920, Bk. 1, Ch. 6; 
Bk. 2 (The Categories). 

12 Cf. Dewey, Experience and Nature, pp. 170, 303, 308. 

13 Cf. Alexander, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 243; Dewey, op. cit., pp. 211, 217, 220, 
247. 
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culture persist in us still to-day. We are no less ambitious in those 
pursuits, no less determined to realize ourselves. We are, indeed, 
more than ever aware of our part in the realms of knowledge and 
art and social life, the rdle of postulate and category and criterion 
of value in the making of these things. We are conscious of our- 
selves as the subjects for whom all such matters have meaning."* 
This is a fact of modern experience. And this fact stands in the 
way of accepting those conclusions which postpone mind to Nature 
or to processes of reality. 

Such opposition leads to a criticism. But the criticism ought 
not to throw us back upon an old alternative. It should not consist 
of a disparagement of the temporal nature of the real—let that 
stand as the substantial achievement of recent philosophy. If any- 
thing, let time and history be more adequately appreciated. 

But to the criticism. We seem to have been so progressive in 
our philosophy, of late, that we have not taken the time to be re- 
flective about our own procedure. We have enjoyed great success 
with the new and unmechanical way of thinking about the history 
of the earth, living species and human societies ; and we have eagerly 
extended it to all experience and nature. The processes of natural 
history thus become the model of the Universe. The Whole is read 
in terms of this one part. That has happened before, when Na- 
ture was all seen under the aspect of mechanism, and earlier still, 
under that of theism. But the shades of Hume still watch over this 
modern argument. Are we following reason here, or merely a habit, 
or even some enthusiasm of the day? Is there such an assured 
uniformity that we can unconcernedly pass from the limited sub- 
ject-matter of one or more sciences to the large general views of 
philosophy? The historical spirit joins in giving a caution: we 
ought not to expect uniformity, but variety and novelty, in every 
universe of discourse. Though philosophy is, indeed, continuous 
with science, it is, nevertheless, distinct; and the difference may be 
very significant. ‘We should even expect that the method of phi- 
losophy would be something other than that form of the experimen- 
tal method which is employed in the understanding of society and 
animate nature. The historical way of thinking seems actually to 
point beyond itself to a metaphysics. 

But the procedure of simply translating the concepts of our era 
of natural history into a metaphysics has been defended: ‘‘When a 
general idea has been obtained, it should not be arbitrarily limited 

14This aspect of experience is particularly recognized in the work of W. 
Fite, The Living Mind, Moral Philosophy; E. Husserl, Ideen zur einer reinen 
Phinomenologie, ete.; W. E. Hocking, The Meaning of God, ete.; C. I. Lewis, 


Mind and the World Order; A. A. Bowman, ‘‘Spirit-Time,’’ Proc. Aristotelian 
Society, June 12, 1933; A. E. Taylor, The Faith of a Moralist. 
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to the topie of its origination. In framing a philosophic scheme, 
each metaphysical notion should be given the widest extension of 
which it seems capable. It is only in this way that the true adjust- 
ment of ideas can be explored.’’** So adjustment is actually ex. 
pected! That suggests the suspicion of a present one-sidedness. 

It has been the aim of this recent philosophy to establish the 
reality of time; but it has been almost altogether time for the ob. 
jectwe world. This is natural enough, since it was necessary to 
chase out the dominating mechanical conception of Nature in order 
to install an organic, or a societal, concept of Nature where time is 
duly appreciated. So far, so good, although the victory may be pre- 
maturely celebrated. But as a result of this preoccupation, the time 
of objective succession has been taken to be the sole or ultimate 
form of time, and a cosmic evolution has been traced, literally in 
the image of a natural history, where the elaborate, delicate, and un- 
stable higher organisms arise from simpler forms, so that mind is, 
of course, represented as emerging after things that have gone be- 
fore and passing away before other things to come. Hence mind 
is subject to the time-order of Nature. There has been no consid- 
eration in all this, however, of what time means for a subject who 
is conscious of it, what it means to appreciate time and history, to 
live it, to experience it, and therefore to be able to know it and tell 
the story. The time that means past, present, and future for a re- 
flective being is not simply that natural order which admits of di- 
mensional correlations with space. It is distinctive; and much that 
happens in the life of man is possible only in virtue of time as the 
history of a person.*® This time is not, to be sure, prior to objec- 
tive time, but neither is it posterior: time really has these two modes, 
and it is the business of philosophy to understand how that is pos 
sible. 

There is another form of the one-sidedness of this philosophy. 
At first sight its appreciation of variety in the Universe seems char- 
acterized by a boundless generosity. Nothing that can be felt, dis- 
criminated, perceived, or dealt with in any situation is allowed to 
be lost from reality. Nothing is thrown out; everything is given 
its place and relations, without suffering from modification by an 

15 Cf. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, pp. 304-305. 

16 Cf. A. A. Bowman, ‘‘Spirit-Time,’’ Proc. Aristotelian Society, 1933, pp. 
311 ff.; A. E. Taylor, The Faith of a Moralist, Macmillan, 1930, Ch. 3 (‘‘ Eter- 
nity and Temporality’’) and Ch. 8 (‘*The Ultimate Tension’’); and earlier 
writings, W. Fite, The Living Mind, Ch. 2 (‘The Agent and the Observer”’), 
Ch. 14 (‘*The Human Soul and the Scientific Prepossession’’) ; N. Kemp Smith, 
A Commentary to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, 1st ed., 1918, pp. 240-248; 
277-278; 364-367; T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, Oxford, 1906, Ch. 2, 
Sects. 55-65. Compare, Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, Ch. 12 (‘‘ Past, Pres- 
ent, Future’’). 
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interfering mind. The practice of discounting appearances in favor 
of a privileged reality is gone,—there was always something in- 
vidious, exclusive, undemocratic about it. Thus the secondary 
qualities are redeemed from their limbo of being ‘‘subjective’’; the 
tertiary qualities, so-called, follow suit. We are accustomed, too, 
to the idea of a variety of perspectives of the real: we discount none, 
we only rectify the account of their time or place or relations to 
each other. We thus discredit nothing of perception and mem- 
ory”? But what about judgment? Do we credit judgment for 
what it is and represents? Do we accept the characteristic claim 
of judgment as something over and above perception and memory? 
The judgment of knowledge contains an assertion of a ‘‘universal- 
ity and necessity’’ which is no more ‘‘subjective’’ than is a sec- 
ondary quality. But more than that, it has not the relativity of 
what is perceptual. Knowledge means the elimination of relativity 
of standpoint: the limiting conditions are comprised in the under- 
standing of the law or truth and, being understood, are transcended. 
And this is true of history as well as any other knowledge. And 
the moral judgment asserts a similar kind of thing, an absolute 
value. Morality appears from afar as nothing but the custom of 
the people who have it, and so it is treated as a ‘‘conventional’’ 
thing. Yet it declares itself as something different, not as another 
custom or convention, but as righteousness or goodness in itself, 
something final, and commanding, and critical of prevailing opinion 
and conduct. There is in it a voice declaring a glory not attained 
by men. Such imperatives and necessities and perfections present 
themselves in our experience as well as those varied perspectives of 
things, and no one is any more ‘‘subjective’’ than the others. 
There is an objectivity of knowledge and morality (and one may add, 
art and religion) to which men hearken. It is as real as anything 
could be. And because of this kind of experience we recognize 
there is mind. Perhaps this is agreed on all sides. But the lan- 
guage used to express the meaning is profoundly important. We 
are here compelled to resort to metaphor, and the metaphor is as 
decisive as in poetry. Some say the mind is associated with values 
as an ‘‘inventor’’ or ‘‘reconstructor,’’ still thinking in terms of the 
“machine age’’ which has been otherwise so well damned. But the 
mind invents nothing here; it only finds and heeds and under- 
stands. It has, indeed, initiative, constructive and questing power 
—that we all recognize in our lives and work—but are not these 
energies more like those of inspiration rather than devisings 

17 This is the ‘‘realism’’ of C. D. Broad, Perception, Physics and Reality, 
Cambridge, 1914; Scientific Thought, Harcourt, 1923; B. Russell, Owr Knowl- 


edge of the External World, Open Court, 1915, Lectures 3-4; The Analysis of 
Matter, Harcourt, 1927; S. Alexander, op. cit., and A. N. Whitehead, op. cit. 
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prompted by desire—energies called out by a transcendent reality 
in order to realize an order of being proper to itself in the passing 
events of history?** Mind is, indeed, associated with things of 
“‘universal’’ and ‘‘absolute’’ purport; and, as Plato said long ago, 
the soul partakes of the nature of that with which it communicates, 
whence the soul is divine and enjoys a destiny not limited to the 
Universe of space and time.’® 

Here one is on the verge of mythology. This paper pretends to 
no argued solution; if it does anything, it merely reopens an ancient 
question. Since a point of view is dominant which puts mind in a 
position of dependence upon natural events and history, this paper 
is chiefly intended to assert a kind of independence of mind, on the 
basis of certain aspects of experience. This does not mean that 
mind is being reasserted in its previous dominance, from which the 
present movement of thought is a reaction. To ask that due ac- 
count be taken of the meaning of time and history for a subject is 
not to subsume objective time under time in that mode. To say 
that not all history is natural history is not to deny that the latter 
has no foundations of its own, but must all come back to mind at 
last. My suggestion is that philosophy should try to think all these 
things together, without disparagement of either the objective or 
the personal aspects of the real. 

There is a passage in Adventures of Ideas which points to the 
same line of advance: ‘‘ When we examine the structure of the epoch 
of the Universe in which we find ourselves, this structure exhibits 
successive layers of types of order, each layer introducing some ad- 
ditional type of order of some larger environment. ... Each one 
of these regions, with its dominant set of ordering relations, can 
either be considered from the point of view of the mutual relations 
of its parts to each other, or it can be considered from the point of 
view of its impact, as a unity, upon the experience of an external 
percipient. There is yet a third mode of consideration which con- 
bines the other two. The percipient may be an occasion within the 
region, and may yet grasp the region as one, including the per- 
cipient itself as a member of it.’’ ?° 

Man, as a philosophical being, is the ‘‘percipient’’ described in 
that last sentence. And the ‘‘third mode of consideration’’ is the 
true mode for philosophy. We thus have a problem analogous to 

18 Cf. Norman Kemp Smith, Prolegomena to an Idealist Theory of Knowl- 
edge, Macmillan, 1924, Ch. 9 (‘‘Conclusions’’). Cf. Dewey, op. cit., p. 29: 
‘*The testimony of an absorbed consciousness that at lust it rests upon some- 
thing superior to the vicissitudes of time is of no more cognitive worth than 
the testimony of any other purely immediate consciousness.’’ 


19 Plato, Phaedo, 78-81. 
20 Op. cit., pp. 256-257. 
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that of the seventeenth century, and one more difficult, because we 
must determine the status of mind in regard to a realm which is not 
only characterized by physical space, but also by historical time. 

C. W. HENDEL. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY. 





WHAT IS MATERIALISM? ? 


ECENT developments in philosophy have suggested that the 

unanimity and progress long sought for by philosophers may 
be attained by applying a new method—the operational method of 
neo-positivism—to allegedly philosophical propositions and prob- 
lems. This method solves most of the traditional problems of phi- 
losophy by discovering reasons why it is irrelevant, or logically 
meaningless, to ask them. Although I am convinced that this is a 
fruitful method of solving questions—at least fruitful for the com- 
munity if not for the philosopher—I can not believe that there is 
much enlightenment to be gained by such a method unless it is 
supplemented by an attempt to show why philosophers and others 
have persisted, and still persist, in raising these problems. It may 
be quite true that, viewed from certain assumptions, some of the 
traditional problems can not be meaningfully stated. But it is 
positively fantastic to assume that in philosophy, or in any other 
field of culture, great pother and commotion are made merely about 
words. If philosophical issues are declared to be false and artificial, 
then it is likely that some other issues associated with philosophical 
issues or cloaked in philosophical symbols, must have been the actual 
issues in dispute. 

From this point of view I wish to consider the issue between ma- 
terialism and idealism. Two tendencies in modern thought have 
contributed to making focal the question of what it is which distin- 
guished one philosophical view from the other. On the one hand, 
the ‘‘etherealization’’ of matter which began in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and dissolved the substantialities of common day experience 
into complexes of electrical charges and the consequent abandon- 
ment of the categories of mechanics as universal explanatory prin- 
ciples, gave rise to the curious belief among physicists, fond of phi- 
losophy, that materialism had been ‘‘hoist with its own petard,’’ 
ie, finally refuted by its own method. On the other hand, in 
philosophy itself lines and issues have been so blurred that many 
philosophers refuse to define their position in terms of traditional 
doctrines and call for the development of a new vocabulary of philo- 


1 Read, with some minor changes, at the meeting of the Eastern Division 
of the American Philosophical Association, Amherst College, December, 1933, 
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sophie classification. Witness, for example, the strenuous conten- 
tion by contemporary idealists that some of the most illustrious ex- 
ponents of idealism (Leibniz, Hegel) have been realists in their 
theory of knowledge, and the merry hunt which this has set up for 
the proposition which is the sine qua non of the idealist faith. The 
upshot of the discussion has revealed what should have been clear 
to anyone who has read the history of philosophy without epistemo- 
logical spectacles, viz., that for most idealists, idealism is not a theory 
of knowledge but a theory of reality. The proper philosophical 
opposite of idealism, then, is not realism but materialism. (A more 
inclusive term which prevents the easy and customary identification 
of the general position of materialism with any specific historical 
expression of it, is its naturalism.) 

It is one thing to recognize this, but, as philosophical discussion 
of the recent past has shown, it is quite another thing to isolate the 
precise point at issue between idealism and materialism in a way 
which will express the systematic differences between them and at 
the same time do justice to the great historic alignments in philos- 
ophy with which they are associated. The simple aim of this paper 
is to formulate the significant issue, not to settle it. In order to win 
the right to make such a formulation, it must first be shown why 
the traditional statements of the issue, and the answers thereto, are 
inadequate. 

(1) The commonest characterization of materialism, one which 
prefaces most refutations of the doctrine, attributes to it as a cardi- 
nal principle, the assertion that ‘‘only matter is real’’ where matter 
is an historical variable with values ranging from Democritus’ 
‘‘atoms in the void’’ to Dirac’s ‘‘positron,’’ and where real is an 
ambiguous term meaning either (a) existence, or (b) importance, 
or (c) necessary condition. 

(a) Now it seems impossible for anyone, especially for a phi- 
losopher, to have seriously meant that ‘‘only matter exists,’’ for the 
simple and sufficient reason that such a proposition is obvious non- 
sense; and even Wittgenstein must distinguish between the ulti- 
mate nonsense which is metaphysics and the ordinary and unblessed 
kind. Where existence is further defined and identified with spatio- 
temporal determination, the assertion only matter exists becomes 
clearly tautological; where not, clearly false. No matter what phi- 
losophers have said, they could not have meant that only material 
things existed. For the very description of material things in- 
volves an inescapable reference to generic qualities and structural 
relations which can not be reduced to matter in motion although 
they may be predicated of it. Secondly, the very consciousness of 
material things, not to speak of the experience of pain, pleasure, 
memory, and fancy, which have no direct objective reference, can 
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not be dismissed from the realm of existence or degraded to the 
status of appearance without being recognized. And finally, no 
materialist of this type can communicate meaningful statements 
about his position without thereby declaring that there is more in 
the world than his own system has provided for; since whatever a 
proposition is, it is something which has implications, and implica- 
tions are not material things. 

Nor is the logie of the situation any different when the idealist 
proclaims that ‘‘only Mind is real’’ where Mind stands for Reason, 
Will, Feeling, or Sensation. Here, too, taken literally the proposi- 
tion represents a violent abuse of terms, for it implies that the con- 
ditions of Reason are themselves reasonable, the conditions of Will 
are endowed with volition, ete. But the proof that the traditional 
materialist and idealist are not to be taken literally, can be found 
in their own writings, in which the distinctions drawn by science 
and common sense are taken over and rebaptized by introducing 
adjectival differentiations in the Mind or Matter presumed to be 
exclusively existent. And in truth, when we read how Hobbes dis- 
tinguishes between different kinds of matter—one of which is iden- 
tical with what we empirically call mind—or how Berkeley, or 
Schopenhauer, or Hegel divide perception, will, and reason into 
kinds or classes—some of which are identical with what we em- 
pirically distinguish as non-mental,—and further, when we observe 
the ease with which the verifiable discoveries of the materialist can 
be translated into the language of the idealists and.vice versa—is 
the inference not justifiable that if there is an issue in dispute, it is 
not adequately expressed in the propositions considered above? 

(b) Where real is admitted to be a category of value—of reli- 
gion, Hegel says—the monistic declarations of both materialists and 
idealists are therewith removed from the realm of epistemological 
or scientific discussion. For if value is an expression which may 
be equated to importance, then to say ‘‘only z is real’’ is to admit 
the unimportance, and therefore the existence, of other things, and 
to betray something primarily, even if not exclusively, about the 
philosopher himself, the structure of his organism, the character of 
the culture in which he thrives, and the organization of his interests 
as revealed in his selective activity. If this theory of value is con- 
tested, the problem becomes one of analytical ethics. 

(c) Where ‘‘real’’ means necessary condition or independent 
variable, we have an elliptical statement which becomes more com- 
plete when we ask ‘‘necessary condition for what?’’ ‘‘independent 
variable in relation to what situation, context, and expected conse- 
quence?’’ In this sense, the statement ‘‘z is real’’ is an assertion 
that where certain events are expected or certain effects are to be 
attained, x (which as a meaningful term involves ultimate denota- 
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tive reference and as an intelligible process involves the possibility 
of performing certain acts) is the most reliable sign of the event 
expected or the most reliable way of securing specific effects. The 
statement, then, that anything is real in a determinate situation ex- 
presses an order of dependence, a sequential relation or structure 
between events. This is what matter and reality mean for the sci- 
entist. 2. 

It is a methodological commonplace that science is interested in 
discovering the invariant relations between events and not in the 
ineffable qualities of the events themselves. For the scientist’s pur- 
poses the so-called inner nature of the terms of his equations is ir- 
relevant. When he has stated how these terms are related, when 
he has discovered which are the dependent and independent vari- 
ables in any law expressing uniform connection, he is describing 
reality (a reality, not the reality). Now, there is no sure way of 
distinguishing between those who have proclaimed themselves to 
be either materialists or idealists on the basis of their attitude to 
what we have called the scientist’s reality. A great many idealists 
have accepted a thoroughgoing determinism concerning the ways in 
which things are related even when they have seriously maintained 
that a chunk of matter is a colony of souls or a complex of sensa- 
tions. And some materialists have been known who have held to 
the belief that there are chance events in the world—not merely in 
the sense that there is an alogical aspect of existence in which struc- 
tural relations are found—but that structural relations can not al- 
ways be found everywhere. Determinism, then, is not the issue 
between materialism and idealism. Nor is nominalism the issue. 
Although many materialists have simply divided the world, on the 
one hand, into particular things located in a specific space and time, 
and, on the other, into concrete mental images, thus denying any 
objective status to relations and laws, there is nothing in the ma- 
terialist’s scientific procedure which entails this view and a great 
deal which is incompatible with it. And that it is possible both 
to deny materialism and affirm nominalism, Berkeley, Mach, and 
Pearson bear witness. If idealism be defined as the belief in the 
objectivity of universals, then every form of non-atomistic material- 
ism is in perfect consonance with it. 

(2) Another facet of the historic issue between materialism and 
idealism appears in the form of the question: what is the relation 
between matter and consciousness? 

The primary contention of materialism is that vital and mental 
phenomena ‘‘arise, develop, and cease’’ with certain observed, or 
observable, or legitimately inferable changes in physical phenomena. 
The evidence is gathered by rigorous scientific method in fields rang- . 
ing from physics to psychology. The idealists profess not to deny 
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the findings of science, but merely the form in which the material- 
ists have generalized them, as in their statement ‘‘consciousness is 
produced only as a result of a determinate organization of a ma- 
terial system.’’ Here the words ‘‘produced’’ and ‘‘only’’ give of- 
fence. ‘‘Produced’’ raises all the difficulties involved in the defi- 
nition of causation; and ‘‘only,’’ the difficulties of induction. But 
whatever the difficultie’ may be they are irrelevant to the issue be- 
tween historic forms of idealism and materialism, for the reason 
that every positive and consistent system of idealism can not escape 
the use of these terms, too. If the production of mind by material 
changes and only by material changes is a mystery, then the pro- 
duction or creation of things by mental activity (whether it be the 
descent of the soul in the metaphor of Plotinus or the self-alienation 
of mind in the jargon of Hegel) is no less mysterious. The argu- 
ment that the disparity between mind and matter is so great that 
there is no common determinable under which their specific quali- 
tative differences may intelligibly be subsumed—an argument de- 
rived from the old superstition that ‘‘only like can affect like’’— 
would make causal explanation of any qualitative change within 
any one realm, mental or material, impossible, so that even if the 
argument were valid, it operates equally against the materialist and 
idealist. 

Sometimes to the challenge of the empirical data accumulated 
by the scientific materialist which show the manifold ways in which 
the mind is dependent upon the organization of the body, the ideal- 
ists respond that either these bodies themselves can be reduced to 
states of mind or else the substance of things is not purely material 
but spiritual. When things have been reduced to states of mind 
we have merely the familiar transformation of the psycho-physical 
problem into an epistemological one. When things are regarded as 
essentially spiritual substances, we get a view which is in all verifi- 
able respects the same as that of hylozoism. On the basis of the 
maxim that there can be no more in the effect than in the cause, the 
idealist argues that the values of spirit must in some way be poten- 
tial in the stuff out of which it develops; on the basis of the same 
maxim, the materialist argues that the distinctive properties of life 
must be dormant in matter. The result is that it is possible to find 
in Diderot and Ernst Haeckel sentences which appear only slightly 
differently accented in Fechner; sentences of Holbach in ‘Wundt; 
of de la Mettrie in Clifford. 

It remains to inquire why, if the issue between traditional ma- 
terialism and idealism is neither scientifically statable nor solvable, 
has each party insisted that the essence of things is matter or mind. 
The answer it seems to me is this. Among the defining properties 
of mind as we know it in the behavior of highly developed organ- 
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isms, are purpose and foresight, the capacity to initiate intelligent 
action in behalf of goals and values. The assertion that mind is 
pervasive property of all existence means that in some form or other 
teleological reference to values is to be read back into the structure 
and function of what is commonly regarded as _ non-spiritual, 
Strictly interpreted, then, the behavior of material particles would 
have a teleological reference in the light of which natural laws could 
be surveyed as similar in some respects, or necessarily involving, 
human activity in pursuit of ideals. This would render support 
to the religious assumption that all the laws of existence—and there- 
fore the laws of nature—serve some purpose, that they are not in- 
telligible in their own terms, but only in relation to an all-encom- 
passing end—explicit or hidden. In a more or less veiled way, this 
conclusion was actually drawn by all idealists even when the dif- 
ferences between them were as great as those between Berkeley and 
Leibniz and between both of these and Hegel. 

For some philosophers and most ordinary men, to make the hy- 
pothesis of universal teleology intelligible, it was necessary to take 
refuge in some form of theism. Where theism was openly acknowl- 
edged, the crucial contention of idealism was the belief in the eff- 
cacy at some point of disembodied spirit. This was a sophisticated 
answer to the old theological problem of whether God created the 
world or whether the world existed from eternity. During the 
middle ages, it will be remembered, materialism meant belief in the 
eternity of the world and disbelief in the activity of final causes. 
Where theism was not openly acknowledged and the quest for teleo- 
logical explanation of specific parts of nature eschewed, idealists 
were compelled to interpret the universe as an harmonious whole, 
as a cosmic order which was at the same time a moral order. They 
attempted to explain why there is a world, what its meaning is, and 
what its goal. That is why metaphysical idealism and religion 
tended to become, so to speak, socially identical twins. Their pur- 
pose was the same: to justify the ways of god, or nature, to man. 
There is no time to offer detailed historic and contemporary docu- 
mentation of this, but the evidence seems to me to be overwhelming 
that the chief difference between materialism and idealism centers 
around the question of the validity of the arguments for theism or 
cosmic purpose. We need but point to the fact that almost in every 
age the terms ‘‘atheism’’ and ‘‘materialism’’ have been interchange- 
able. We need but recall that one of the motives of Berkeley—but 
assuredly only one of them—in his attack upon Newton and other 
physicists who had taken a mathematical approach to nature, was, 
in his own words ‘‘to restore and sustain faith in the constancy and 
universality of Divine Agency in the world.’’ Interestingly enough, 
Hegel, too, in his doctoral dissertation, de Orbitis Planetarum, and 
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in his later writings, condemns Newton’s physics because in elimi- 
nating qualitative considerations, it made all of nature appear dead 
and lifeless, incapable of acting as a support for an immanent spir- 
jtual principle. And as for contemporary idealism, I find a state- 
ment in William McDougall which seems to me to be both typical 
and revealing. In summarizing the argument for animism, which 
he identifies with idealism, he says: ‘‘animism . . . permits us to 
hope and even to believe that the world is even better than it seems; 
that the bitter injustices men suffer are not wholly irreparable and 
that their moral efforts are not wholly futile.”’ 

I would not be misunderstood as saying that belief in cosmic 
purpose exhausts the wisdom of these men. My point is merely 
that this faith represents the continuity of the idealist tradition, 
and that the denial that this faith is necessary for the understand- 
ing and control of nature and human nature, is central to the ma- 
terialist or naturalist position. I add further that the great con- 
tributions to philosophy of Berkeley, Leibniz, Hegel, Whitehead, 
and others seem to me to be obscured by, and not derivative from, 
their idealism. 

In this paper I have tried to re-establish, by a somewhat different 
line of argument, the thesis laid down a hundred years ago by that 
much-neglected thinker, Ludwig Feuerbach, that the conflict be- 
tween materialism and idealism—if and when there is a conflict— 
is the conflict between naturalism and super-naturalism. Here is 
not the place to debate the issue. But in view of recent discussion, 
at least this much must be said. If, as some idealists hold, the prob- 
lem is not accessible to discursive analysis, then it falls out of the 
realm of philosophy. Where discursive analysis is permitted, it 
seems to me that the two key concepts are teleology and probability. * 
To a naturalist, evidence for purpose, needs, organization, and ends 
in nature, is discovered in the behavior of spectfic things and organ- 
isms. No reference to the purpose of the whole is empirically 
relevant to the purposes he discovers by natural observation and 
experiment. And logically, no inference to the existence of such a 
purpose is permissible until it is first shown that the cosmos has the 
same structure of the finite things and organisms which are the 
locus of the purposes already discovered. But since the cosmos is 
declared to be unlimited in space and time, the naturalist denies 
both the existence of such a purpose and the rationality of its quest. 
The concept of probability is crucial to the only argument for the 
divine existence of God which is still recognized as having foree— 
the argument from design. This argument in every form presup- 
poses the validity of the a priori theory of probability, but not con- 
versely. Naturalism, however, accepting the frequency or material- 
istic theory of probability denies that any unique event or system 
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or totality can be made the subject of a significant probability judg. 
ment. 

Where the issues between naturalism and supernaturalism are 
not resolvable because different criteria of intelligibility are brought 
to bear upon the argument, I think that further investigation wil] 
show that conflicting attitudes, drawn from a non-philosophical con. 
text—social or political or cultural—are involved. It is these con. 
flicting attitudes which keep the issues alive. This is largely true, 
but it can not be the whole truth. At least two things must be 
added. There is no necessary connection between idealism or ma- 
terialism and the political or social doctrines which may be grafted 
upon them. Early Christianity was a socially revolutionary force 
even though its ideology was spiritualistic; the materialism of 
Hobbes, and in our own day of Santayana, seems perfectly com- 
patible with extreme social conservatism. The nuances and em. 
phases in any philosophical position may be historically explained by 
some political or social motivation, but the logic of any philosophical 
position, although it may exclude some social views, never univocally 
determines any one view. Secondly, social and political attitudes 
and factors do not exhaust the motivations out of which concern 
with the issue of materialism and idealism arises. No matter what 
the character of our society may be, it seems to me that the age-old 
issue between naturalism and supernaturalism will always be freshly 
discovered when man scans the sky and searches his heart for an 
answer to the perennial question: how to interpret a world in which 
he had no making, and to organize a life which was not the conse- 
quence of his choosing. 


Smwney Hook. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
New York UNIVERSITY. 
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The Horizon of Experience. C. DetisLE Burns. New York: W. 
W. Norton & Co. 1934. Pp. 372. $3.50. 


The title of Mr. Burns’ book, with its accompanying caption, “‘A 
Philosophy for the Modern Man,”’ indicates very fairly the scope 
and purpose of the work. In the history of human thought, we 
are told, periods of system building and formulation have alternated 
with periods devoted mainly to the assimilation of material beyond 
the confines of existing systems. The modern man, like his cul 
tural analogue in the Renaissance, finds himself in an era of the 
latter sort. Keenly aware, in science, art, morality, and religion, 
of unformulated possibilities on the horizon of experience, he needs 
a philosophy that will reflect the creative incompleteness of the 
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world he lives in and his own readiness to face its unexplored as- 
pects. Such a philosophy is here presented. 

The very considerable merits of this ‘‘modern’’ philosophy are 
not those of speculative originality or of clarity and rigor in the 
analysis of concepts. Most of its leading ideas are closely allied to 
those already expressed by Bergson, Alexander, and Whitehead; 
the kinship of Horizons of Experience and Adventures of Ideas is 
especially marked. The central themes of the temporalist philos- 
ophers are judiciously combined and illustrated; for example, Mr. 
Burns’ description of the creative ‘‘pull’’ of as yet unrealized values 
in emotional experience seems to me sounder and more temperate 
than Whitehead’s notion of ‘‘potentialities’’ as ‘‘lures for feeling.”’ 
But the theory remains a supplement rather than an advance beyond 
positions already achieved. 

Nor is the analysis aided by the author’s neglect of the more 
technical implications of his philosophy. The popular treatment 
he has chosen makes the book easier to read but not, I think, to 
understand. For my own part, I should have been glad of more 
light on the modern meaning of ‘‘certainty’’ (Chapter V), which 
seemed, as there presented, a rather hazy way of meeting some fairly 
definite difficulties. And when the modern man learns, after a 
sweeping elimination of ‘‘substance’’ and reduction of qualities to 
relations, that ‘‘mind”’ is ‘‘a relation of a person’’ (p. 357) and a 
person simply ‘‘a unique relation between relations’’ (p. 361), he 
may find himself nearer the beginning than the end of his philo- 
sophie perplexities. 

For these limitations, however, there is ample compensation in 
the breadth and richness of the material that Mr. Burns introduces 
into his argument. His claim that philosophy can profit by an 
assimilation of new values, and that it must recognize the efficacy 
of such values in creative experience, is admirably substantiated 
by the discussion of specific arts to which a large part of his book is 
devoted. Nothing is more needed today than a correction of cur- 
rent abstractions by reference to just such value situations, and if 
this book does not achieve a wholly satisfactory philosophy for the 
modern man, it does at least correct and enrich existing philosophies 
by its persuasive presentation of horizon values. 


A. E. M. 


La Cause et l’Intervalle, ou Ordre et Probabilité. E. Duprten. 
(Archives de la Société Belge de Philosophie. Cinquiéme Année, 
Fase. 2.) Bruxelles: Maurice Lamertin. 1933. 51 pp. 8 fr. 

In this brochure Professor Dupréel wishes to replace the idea of 
cause as sufficient condition by the notion of a ‘‘framework of prob- 
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ability.”’ There is, he claims, always a logico-spatio-temporal ‘‘in. 
terval’’ between cause and effect, within which there may occur 
such a constellation of events as to preclude the occurrence of the 
effect. Thus the effect is always only ‘‘probable,’’ and the force 
of the cause-effect relation depends upon the magnitude of this in. 
terval. However, probability is essentially an ordinal, not a quan- 
titative notion, and the frame of probability is a function of the 
arrangement of these intervals. In terms of these ideas, the author 
sketches a theory of biology, according to which life is neither a 
phenomenon superimposed upon or an extension of a series of inor-. 
ganic events, nor the effect of some vitalistic cause, but an emergent 
character due to the arrangement of intervals. He distinguishes 
three kinds of arrangements. 

Although the essay contains a brief examination of Cournot’s 
doctrine of chance, it has nothing to offer toward an analysis of the 
ideas of probability and contingency. Everything it has to say 
suffers, consequently, from the obscurity which veils the fundamental 
notions in terms of which the analysis is carried through. 


KE. N. 


Realistic Ethics. ANNETTE T. Rupinstern. New York: Privately 
printed. 1934. 137 pp. $1.50. 


“It is humanly difficult to be an expert in moral values; it is 
theoretically impossible to be an expert in goodness.’’ For goods 
are diverse and must be judged in context; goods in different flelds 
are ‘‘altogether independent and may often be incompatible’’ with- 
out diminishing their goodness. ‘‘There is no meaning to ethical 
judgment except within the context of a single natural field,’’ and 
the choice of a field ‘‘must be arbitrary.’’ So argues the author in 
the first half of her ambitious attempt to ‘‘rehabilitate realistic 
ethics’’ by showing that ‘‘the monistic bias commonly associated 
with realism in ethics is accidental.’’ What she really presents is 
a case for pluralism in the theory of value, the specifically ethical 
consequences of which seem highly relativistic, in spite of her efforts 
to give some interests in themselves a bad name. The second part 
of her essay contains a critique of current realistic ethical systems, 
notably those of Perry, Laird, Moore, Santayana and his disciples, 
and Hartmann, in order to arrive at ‘‘a more or less complete formal 
definition of the fundamental or necessary characteristics of such 
a system.’’ These turn out to be: an impersonal rather than a 
moral approach; a sharp distinction between facts and values; an 
insistence upon the metaphysical parity of evil and good, the in- 
telligibility of all values, and their objectivity in the sense of being 
discovered rather than created by the valuer. It by no means ap- 
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pears at first sight that all the systems mentioned have all these 
characteristics, or that they are ‘‘necessary’’ consequences of real- 
ism in other fields. Dr. Rubinstein does well to point out the cru- 
cial importance of inclusiveness for Professor Perry’s ethics; the 
gulf which separates the life of reason and the spiritual life for 
Santayana; and the plausible confusions inherent in Mr. Walter 
Lippmann’s notion of ‘‘disinterestedness.’’ Her work would profit 
by a clearer distinction between ethics and the general theory of 
value, which she sometimes treats as almost identical. Neverthe- 
less her critical analyses are acute and often brilliant accomplish- 
ments in the extremely complex and difficult areas she has chosen 
to survey. This essay should help to clear the ground for a con- 
structive effort that might more fully deserve the title, Realistic 
Ethics. 

H. A. L. 





The Asthetics of William Hazlitt. A Study of the Philosophical 
Basis of his Criticism. ELizaBeTH ScHNEIDER. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1933. 200 pp. $2.00. 
This book is a model of its kind, and its kind is unfortunately 

very unfamiliar in American scholarship, particularly in the schol- 

arship devoted to English literature. It has the compressed clarity 
and neatly documented competence of a good French monograph. 

It has a sense for ideas and their relations and for the facts to which 

those ideas are relevant and of which they are an interpretation. 

It illustrates the qualities Miss Schneider finds in the criticism of 

Hazlitt himself. 

Hazlitt has been so long treated as a vivid essayist writing on 
random topics, or a critic without any stable and consistent sense 
or theory underlying his criticism, that Miss Schneider’s re-ap- 
praisement comes with the shock of surprise and the felicity of 
tardy and, once seen, obvious justice. The author finds positive 
philosophical ideas in Hazlitt, for all that they were expressed fre- 
quently as reactions to the ideas of others. His Essay on the Prin- 
ciples of Human Action, while not a major philosophical work, is 
clearly entitled to be classed as a genuine minor one. It arose in 
opposition to the materialists and attempts to break down the bar- 
riers between the self and the world by breaking down the notion 
of man as an impassive recipient of impressions. Knowledge is 
not all passive reception and benevolence is not all self love. Haz- 
litt criticized the utilitarians for making intellectual calculation 
the explanation of human conduct, and the French rationalists for 
interpreting everything in terms of ‘‘reason.’?’ He expounds a 
theory of feeling minus the sentimentalism of Rousseau. Feelings 
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are for him pretty much what Bergson was later to call the im. 
mediate data of consciousness. Through the nexus of such ulti- 
mate data Hazlitt hoped to devise a theory that would account for 
those realms of value and spirit, which a strict rationalism, a strict 
empiricism, and a strict utilitarianism had to leave entirely out of 
account. Dr. Schneider further tries to prove that Hazlitt was a 
pluralist. She certainly gives very limited evidence that he was 
such in quite the explicit and sustained way in which James was, 
But she does cite from a very shrewd comment on the monistic im- 
pulse in philosophy: ‘‘He considers the craving after the One as ‘a 
natural infirmity, a disease, a false appetite in the popular feeling 
which must be gratified. Man is an individual animal with narrow 
faculties but infinite desires, which he is anxious to concentrate in 
some one object within the grasp of his imagination.’’’ But for 
the most part the author seems to base her conception of Hazlitt as 
a pluralist on the fact that he was interested in many things. So 
was Hegel. 

Hazlitt’s theory of painting, originated in opposition to Rey- 
nolds’, derives from or results in a certain ultimate metaphysical 
ground. Whereas the ideal meant for Reynolds the middle or 
typical in form, ‘‘an abstracted average,’’ it meant to Hazlitt that 
abstraction of anything from all those circumstances that weaken 
its effect or lessen our admiration of it, an ideal rendered by empha- 
sis, not by averaging. 

Miss Schneider has many illuminating things to say, by the way, 
of Hazlitt’s conceptions of style, form, and metre, of his notion of 
art as the rendering of ‘‘concretely intelligible truth.’’ His deriva- 
tions and deviations from Coleridge are pointed out, as well as the 
‘‘realistie and pluralistic character of his critical standards. She 
makes clear too that there was far more ‘‘speculation’’ in the man 
than in Carlyle with his messages, Pater with his estheticism, and 
Matthew Arnold with his light for the Philistines. 


I. E. 


Logic in Practice. L. Susan Stespina. London: Methuen & Co., 
Ltd. 1934. ix+ 113 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Miss Stebbing has written an admirable popular book for the 
publishers’ Monographs on Philosophy and Psychology, in which 
lay readers may be painlessly introduced to some fundamental prin- 
ciples of necessary and probable inference. The number and char- 
acter of her illustrations drawn from the contemporary social scene, 
should make nonsense of the frequent reproach that formal logic 
is only an idle game. 

At one point of her exposition Miss Stebbing may perhaps mis- 
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lead some of her readers. She declares that the formal principles 
of logic guarantee the validity of deductive reasoning. This is not 
the best way of putting the matter, if logical principles simply 
state the relevant factors in arguments in virtue of which they are 
conclusive. Her formulation may lead some to suppose that an 
argument is valid because it conforms to the theory of valid argu- 
ments. 


KE. N. 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1932-1933. New Series, 
Vol. XXXIII. London: Harrison & Sons, Ltd. 1933. 354 pp. 

Creativity, Politics, and the A Priori. Aristotelian Society Supple- 
mentary Volume XII. London: Harrison & Sons, Ltd. 1933. 
219 pp. 


Each of these volumes opens with an address by the President 
of the Society, Professor Leonard J. Russell: the one, on a certain 
parallelism between science and art in their emphasis on form; the 
other, on the logic of propositions about substance and change. 
Both addresses offer suggestions about some rather difficult matters. 

The Proceedings volume is, on the whole, rather dull reading. 
Among the papers most worth perusal may be mentioned that on 
“TLocke’s Theory of Universals,’’ by R. I. Aaron; and ‘‘A Defence 
of Causality,’’ by A. C. Ewing. 

The Supplementary volume contains four symposia, of topics 
debated at the Birmingham joint meeting with the Mind Associa- 
tion in July, 1933. One on ‘‘Imaginary Objects’’ discusses the 
status of propositions about Mr. Pickwick, well enough done to 
leave the reader with some queries whether the debaters have 
reached the satisfying solution. Professor Catlin’s remarks in the 
second symposium, on ‘‘Philosophy and Politics,’’ are especially 
suggestive; and those of Dr. Schiller, in the third, on ‘‘Must Phi- 
losophers Disagree?’’ are amusing and quotable, and not without 
force. But the most entertaining debate of the four is on ‘‘The A 
Priori.’? Professor H. F. Hallett is an ‘‘Apriorist’’ in the grand 
manner, and Miss L. S. Stebbing protests that she does not know 
one word of what he is talking about; whereupon Professor J. H. 
Muirhead steps in, to try to explain, and assist in her education. 
Professor Hallett offers one interesting bit of irrefutable knowledge, 
the proposition, ‘‘Knowledge can not be known to be impossible.’’ 
Professor Stebbing introduces criticisms at the close of her paper, 
with reference to the views about the a priori held by Wittgenstein 
and C. I. Lewis, which are good enough to make one wish for fuller 
development. 


mm TF. CG. 
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The Jealousy of the Gods and Criminal Law at Athens. Svenp 
RanuuFr. London: Williams & Norgate, Ltd. Copenhagen: 
Levin & Munksgaard. Vol. I, pp. 161, 1933. Vol. II, pp. 301, 
1934. 


The sub-title is ‘‘A Contribution to the Sociology of Moral In. 
dignation,’’ and the present work is the first of a series designed to 
analyze the prejudices or irrational factors that lie behind the dis. 
interested tendency to inflict punishment. These two volumes are 
devoted to a study of this tendency in Athens, a peculiarly instruc. 
tive instance, since the tendency in question appears to have arisen 
there out of nothing. ‘‘Before the time of Drakon, the Athenian 
state seems to have assumed a perfectly neutral attitude towards 
acts of violence or outrages committed among private citizens. ... 
After the time of Solon, the State was to interfere and punish 
probably first a few and later on a greater number of such en- 
croachments at the request of any citizen, even if the sufferer neither 
defended himself nor complained of the wrong he had suffered” 
(I, p. 7). Simultaneously with the appearance of this State inter. 
ference, we find a similar activity attributed to the gods, whereas 
it had not been attributed to them previously. In studying this 
new attitude of the gods, as it is described by Sophocles, Herodotus, 
and Atschylus, cases come to light in which the divine powers bring 
ruin to innocent persons or even force people to offend so that they 
may be punished, and frequently simple jealousy of a man’s pre- 
eminence is enough to rouse divine fury. Furthermore, not only 
is there no clear distinction between voluntary and involuntary 
offenses (the arousal of divine jealousy being included under the 
involuntary), but also the concept of jealousy takes on connotations 
very close to moral disapprobation. The author therefore suggests 
that the only adequate explanation for the appearance of State 
punishment for crimes and the attribution of arbitrary cruelty to 
the gods lies in an unusually jealous disposition of the Athenian 
people, where jealousy is to be taken as the irrational root of moral 
indignation. This thesis is supported, according to the law of con- 
comitant variations as corrected by Durkheim, for sociological ap- 
plications, by appeal to a number of contemporary phenomena, such 
as ostracism. Furthermore, it can be shown by a study of Thucy- 
dides, Euripides, and Aristophanes that the tendency to inflict 
punishment and the propensity to envy disappeared simultaneously 
in the cultured, noble upper class at Athens in the latter half of 
the fifth century. 

The author’s explanation of moral indignation ‘‘as a kind of 
disguised envy’’ (II, p. 289) is to be read in the light of a general 
belief that ‘‘most people and even many sociologists have grossly 
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exaggerated ideas of the importance of reason as a factor in the 
past history of mankind”’ (II, p. 277). In the conclusion, there is 
an evaluation of the theory that disinterested punishment, envy, 
and morality are connected, with special consideration of the views 
of Bertrand Russell and Durkheim. The terminology of Russell 
has been adopted throughout the present study, because the Greeks 
themselves attached so much importance to envy; but it would be 
possible to translate the study into Durkheim’s terms and empha- 
size ‘‘le mal de 1]’infini.’’ 


R. S. 


Descartes. S. V. Keewine. London: Ernest Benn. 1934. xi-+ 
282 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Keeling has put his analytical gifts to good service in writ- 
ing a volume for the ‘‘Leaders of Philosophy Series’’ on a thinker 
whose temperament he was bound to find sympathetic. The volume 
is divided into three parts, the first upon the ‘‘intellectual climate”’ 
of Descartes’ age, the second a reconstruction of the Cartesian sys- 
tem, the third on the influence of this system. The historical por- 
tions of the work could not, given the space at their author’s dis- 
posal, be as satisfactory as the analytical, and do not in fact 
contribute much of importance to our knowledge of the period. 
They will prove, however, very useful to readers relatively unac- 
quainted with the field. The analytical portions, on the other hand, 
ought to be read with profit by anyone interested in Descartes, for 
although they do indeed go over old ground, they nevertheless go 
over it by a new route. There are one or two statements of an his- 
torical nature which ought to be corrected. Oresme and Ramus 
(p. 23), were not the only pre-Cartesian writers to publish a philo- 
sophical or scientific treatise in French; Guy de Brués published 
his Dialogues in the middle of the sixteenth century. Descartes’ 
effect upon French prose seems to me to be over-stated (p. 25). The 
interest in non-Aristotelian thought during what I take to be the 
Renaissance (p. 31) is evidenced by men who lived over a period 
of two hundred years: Nicholas of Cusa and Gassendi are hardly 
products of the same age. It is very doubtful (p. 34) whether the 
scepticism of Montaigne and Charron was ‘‘covertly directed against 
the Chureh’s doctrine’’; there is such a thing as genuinely pious 
scepticism. But such blemishes are perhaps inevitable unless one 
is to spend a lifetime upon a book, nor are they characteristic of 
Mr. Keeling’s work. 


G. B. 
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La Philosophie Réligieuse en Grande-Bretagne de 1850 a Nos Jours. 
Maurice N&poNnceLLe. Préface par Albert Rivaud. Supplé. 
ment: Paul Archambault, Jean Soulairol, Marcel Prélot. Paris: 
Bloud & Gay. 1934. (Cahiers de la Nouvelle Journée, no, 
26). 233 pp. 

This volume is one in a series of Catholic works the authors of 
which include many of the most competent and well-known Catholic 
scholars of contemporary France. It is dedicated to the memory of 
John Henry Newman and Friedrich von Hiigel, and seeks to con- 
tinue the work of making a satisfactory philosophical basis for 
Catholic faith. The introductory chapter gives a general review of 
religious philosophy in Great Britain from the time of Hamilton to 
the present. Then four major chapters are devoted respectively 
to Mansel, Pringle Pattison, Whitehead, and Inge. These men 
were chosen out of the wealth of possible material because they seem 
characteristic of certain British traditions and interests. A final 
chapter, with abundant deference to St. Augustine and St. Thomas, 
makes a far-too-quick appraisal of the contribution of British re- 
ligious philosophy to contemporary thinking. 

The four major chapters on Mansel, Pringle Pattison, White- 
head, and Inge give excellent summaries and interpretations of 
these men and may well be used with profit by students of British 
thought whether or not these students have primarily a religious 
interest. They contain many telling comments on British thought 
which we Americans perhaps stand too close to the British to be 
able ourselves to formulate, but which we can easily find illuminat- 
ing for a history of ideas in the last century. 

S. P. & 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


To THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY: 


In his review in this JournNaL for March 29 [Vol. XXXI, pp. 
188-190], Dr. Nagel remarks that he has found three misprints in 
the third volume of the Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce. 
Apparently there has been a misprint in listing these misprints, 
since the places referred to contain no errors, as students of logic 
ean see at a glance. 

In that review, and in a previous one, Dr. Nagel regrets that 
the Lowell Lectures of 1903 were not published in their entirety. 
It seems quite evident that Dr. Nagel is under a misapprehension 
as to the nature and content of these lectures. I am sorry to say 
that they are not comparable with the lectures of Russell or of 
Whitehead. They contain a variety of disjointed discussions most 
of which are little more than simplifications, popularizations, and 
tentative presentations of what has been much better done else- 
where and published in the different volumes. It seems quite clear 
from the way in which they were written and preserved that Peirce 
had no intention of ever publishing them. I doubt whether any- 
one sufficiently immersed in Peirce’s thought and familiar with the 
content of these lectures but would regret the publication of them 
in their entirety, particularly since that would mean that some of 
the more original papers would have to be excluded. I think one 
might well doubt the judgment of the editors in their choice as to 
what in the Lowell Lectures is worth preserving; I do not believe 
that anyone, including Peirce, would care to have the whole series 
reprinted. It is quite possible that Dr. Nagel has confused the 
Lowell Lectures of 1903 with the Pragmatism Lectures of 1903, 
which William James erroneously stated were given at the Lowell 
Institute. The Pragmatism Lectures are published in their en- 
tirety in Volume V, Book I. 


Pau. WEIsS. 
Bryn Mawr COoLuece. 
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To THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY: 


As to the alleged misprints in Vol. III: It was an error to cite 
the note on p. 220 as containing a misprint. Also, the alleged ‘‘ miss. 
ing’’ variable on p. 326 is in truth not missing; it is however go 
badly placed and involves a syllabication of algebraic expressions 
so contrary to mathematical practice (even though sanctioned by 
Peirce) that I think it not unreasonable to expect that the editors 
correct Peirce on this point, especially since they correct him on 
others. If the remaining alleged misprint in this volume is not a 
misprint at all but intentional, I think the editors’ use of the word 
‘‘uncovered’’ is not above reproach. 

In stating that it was a pity the Lowell Lectures are not to be 
published in their entirety, I was expressing my disagreement with 
the piecemeal way in which Peirce’s larger manuscripts are being 
printed in the Collected Papers; I was not confusing, as Dr. Weiss 
kindly suggests, the Lowell with the Pragmatism Lectures. I do 
not believe that Peirce has so slender a claim upon the attention of 
philosophers that exhibiting him even in slippers would be fatal to 
it; and I do think there is a real loss to students and historians of 
philosophy in not publishing in one piece manuscripts which Peirce 
himself regarded as forming a unity. In spite of Dr. Weiss’s ex- 
planation, I still think the policy adopted by the editors on this 
matter to be mistaken. 


ERNEST NAGEL. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





We take pleasure in announcing that Professor Moritz A. Geiger 
has been added to our staff of Book Editors. Professor Geiger, 
formerly of the University of Géttingen, is now at Vassar College, 
where he has been appointed Professor of Philosophy. 





